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GRISCOM HALL 


Workmen have mostly left, and the Hall is 
getting into good order. 

Rooms for August are rapidly filling up, and 
members and other friends are urged to make 
prompt reservations. Griscom HALL, Buck Hill 
Falls, Pa. 


The Man and His Watch 


The man who selects good works in 
buying a watch will seldom miss a 
train or an appointment. 

We sell only the dependable kind 
of watches, at right prices—and 
have been selling them for nearly 
a century. 


GEO. C. CHILD 


Watchmaker and Jeweler 
20 S. Tenth St., 3 doors above Chestnut 


PHILADELPHIA 


Established 1810. 


J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and Thirteenth Sts. 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


E. BINDER 
MILLINER 
1734 Columbia Ave., Phila. 


Reduction in remaining stock. 











MONTGOMERY, CLOTHIER and TYLER 
BANKERS 
and dealers in Conservative Investment Securities. 


Correspondence and 131 S. FOURTH ST. 
personal consultation invited. PHILADELPHIA 








WATCH REPAIRING 


UST SHED 

by skilled workman, 
at moderate prices, 
backed by our guar- 
antee and 89 years’ 
experience. That is 
what we offer. Can 
you do better? 


RIGGS @& BRO., 310 Market Street 





Watches, Clocks, Diamonds 








Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 


WANTED. 


WIL : ANY PERSON GIVE AN INEXPERI- 
enced young man incapacitated for some 
work by lameness, a start in a business position 
where honesty and willingness will count. Ad- 
dress, Phila. Society for Organizing Charity, 11th 
and Walnut Streets. 


ANTED.—BOARD ON FARM FOR FOUR 
weeks commencing about Eighth month 10, 

for wife, three children, nurse and myself. 
Lewis F. Shoemaker, Lansdowne, Pa. 


ANTED.—TWO BOARDERS IN PRIVATE 

family in country during August. 12 miles 

out on Electric Railroad to Atlantie City. Fine 

shade, boatin —_ em Martha R. Tyler, 
Sewell, New Jerse 


ANTED—WORK AS A Cc HAUF FEUR BY 

a young Friend who has had experience. 

Address: J. C. Roberts, Flushing, N. Y. Care of 
Bloodgood Nurseries. 


ANTED—BY AN ACTIVE YOUNG MAN, 
employment ona farm for the summer. 
Address; 2545 N. 16th St. Phila. Pa. 


BOARDING AND ROOMS. 





PERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a . Ee family in Washington. 
Address Sarah R. Matthews and — 1827 
“I” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 
APARTMENTS 


WN. W. Corner 15th & Race Sts. Phila. 


Excellent Accomodations for Transient 
and Permanent guests. 
Single rooms and suites 
Newly furnished, modern conveniences, 
efficient service, terms on application 


25c. MEALS TABLE D’ HOTE 25c. 


(served only in Y. F. A. Building) 
Dinner, 12 to2 P. M. 
Breakfast 7 to 8.30 a. m. 
Supper 5.40 to 7 p. m. 


Visiting Friends should make the Asso- 
ciation rooms their head-quarters 


Morgan Bunting. Arthur Shrigle; 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 


508 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 





AROUND THE WORLD 


Small party will sail from N 
November 28. Six months. 
particulars. 


EDWIN C. ATKINSON 
112 North 19th St. Philadelphia 


New York 
Write for 





BUCK HILL FALLS 


Bathing in Glenmere is more and more pop- 
ular and as many as forty-five bathers have been 
counted at one time. While the water is the ideal 
temperature for drinking and trout raising, it is 
considerably too cool for any but the most warm 
blooded young folks. (Since writing the above, 
it occurs to me to say that the intake for the 
water supply is half a mile above the bathing 
beach.) A movement is under foot to build a 
large outdoor, uncovered swimmIng pool, so that 
the sun can get at the water and warm it. We 
have enough overflow from the elevator, which 
works by hydraulic power, to supply the pool and 
give it a constant change. It would be located 
near the Inn and accessible to guests. Whether 
or not the plan will go depends a little on the cost 
and the ability to get workmen. 


We are glad to welcome among our new lot 
owners an interested Friend from Norristown, 
Penna. His fine location on Buck Hill will give 
him a fine view of twenty miles or more. 


BUCK HILL FALLS CO. 
1024 Race St. Philadelphia. 


FOR SALE. 


6% Real Estate Mortgages. 
7% Improvement District Bonds. 
For sale in sums to suit. 


Write for particulars. 


Edgar Lea Cowgill, 
Bellingham, Wash. 


Stenographer 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


GEO. B. COCK 
Girard Building 
eee 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Evclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples. 


1515 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 





FRANK PETTIT 
Manufacturer of 
Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 
and other Ornamental Iron Work 
Philadelphia, Pa 


809 Master Street, 










ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


1313 VINE STREET 


BoTH TELEPHONES 
Day on Niaut 


PHILADELPHIA 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association 
(Limited.) 


BINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 

To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs”? we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub- 
acribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME, 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 

MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP” PAPERS 

EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


ADVERTISING RATES. — For transient ad- 
vertisements, 5 cents perline. For longer inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
cents. 


— 


OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING 


N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Sts. 
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*,* TELEPHONE, SPRUCE $3-55. 
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Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila. 
I'urnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 
J. EUGENE BAKER, Principai 
Circulars on application 


Friends’ School 


Green Street, above School House Lane, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 


Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 

For catalogues and further information 

Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School 


Jenkintown, Pa. 

A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc- 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
| Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 
LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 


CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
333 DeKalb St., Norristown, Penna. 





G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
{920 Arcade Building, Philadelphia 


OFFICES :} Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
| 420 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


JOHN B. MARTIN 
UNDERTAKER 


Wilmington, Deiaware 


Licensed in Pennsylvania 
Telephones: D. & A., 13 
Delmarvia & Keystone, 20-13 
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Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 

Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Friends’ Academy 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. One hundred feet 
above Long Island Sound. Remarkable health 
record. School advantages in home setting. Cer 
tificate privilege at Cornell and Swarthmore, 
Board and tuition, $250. 

A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 


Locust Valley, N. Y. 


George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA, 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School. Penna. 


EASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re- 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience ; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 


| Hospital; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 


J. Linden Heacock Oscar M. Hokanson 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 
‘elephone Connection. 1218 Chestnut St.. Phila. 


WALL PAPERS—AII Grades 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 
Custom of Friends specially solicited 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders attended to promptly 
Samples sent on request 


SAFE BANKING 


THE FAIRMOUNT SAVINGS TRUST COMPANY, affords absolute safety for all deposits en- 
trusted to its care by reason of its Capital and Surplus and its conservative and prudent management. 


Among its Directors and Officers are included : 


| CHAS. EDGERTON, First Vice-President 
President Coatesville Boiler Works. 


Isaac ROBERTS, Secretary & Treasurer 
| Isaac ForsyTHE, Trust Officer 
FRANKLIN S. EpMonpDs, Solicitor 


Harry S. Bonner, 
with Haines, Jones & Cadbury 
ISRAEL H. JOHNSON, JR., 
President Israel H. Johnson, Jr. & Co., Ine. 
Epwin W. THOMAS, 
of Jos. W. Thomas & Sons 


SAVINGS ACCOUNTS IN ANY AMOUNT FROM ONE DOLLAR UPWARD ARE WELCQME AND 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON SAME AT THE RATE OF 349% PER ANNUM. 
Interest at 2% paid on Check Accounts. 
Safe Deposit Boxes are rented from $2.50 per annum upwards. 


FAIRMOUNT SAVINGS TRUST COMPANY 150! Race Street 


Opposite The Friends’ Book Store 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Where love and fellowship exist they will mani- 
fest themselves in the sunshine and serenity of 
our lives, ELIZABETH STOVER. 

At the Yearly Meeting in Canada. 


BROTHERHOOD. 
Not to be different, Lord, 
I ask, from those that fare 
Beside me on life’s way, 
But that my spirit shall accord 
With their great purpose; that my share 
Wholly I may fulfil, 
In thought and will; 
And that the simple creed 
Of all men’s right 
Within Thy sight, 
I may affirm 
By word and deed. 


O save me from the blame 
Of those who have forgot 
Their brotherhood, and boast 
Of worth ancestral, and feel shame 
For such as bear the common lot. 
Make me, dear God, to see, 
If aught through me 
Find favor in Thy ken, 
"Tis but in part 
The grace Thy Heart 
Pours rich on 
My fellow-men. 
—John D. Barry. 
In Harper’s Bazaar. 


COMMUNION. 


We go to our meetings for worship to hold com- 
munion with the Divine as it exists in one another 
and in the greater universe of which the wor- 
shipers are but a part. The word “communion” 
implies that there is something in common of 
which each has a share. This consciousness of the 
presence of the Divine within us and around us 
is strongest in our quiet moments when our 
thoughts are withdrawn from the hurry and bustle 
of what we call “business,” or in times of spiritual 
exaltation when the soul responds to a call for 
prompt and heroic action. 

Our spiritual communion may take many forms. 
It manifests itself in an inward desire for higher 
and better things: in a conscious purpose to over- 
come the temptations that lead to wrong doing 
and acquire the virtues that add to the value of 
life. The oftener this conscious desire is enter- 
tained the easier it is to get away from thoughts 


| achieved it. 





that are ignoble and unworthy and into a spiritual 
atmosphere that conduces to justice and righteous- 
ness. 

Another form of communion with the Divine 
is the sense of trust that is begotten by it. No 
matter how great the sorrow that comes into a 
life, it is possible to live through it and rise above 
it if we realize that there is a strength other than 
our own which may always be drawn upon in time 
of need. No matter how difficult the path that we 
are called to tread, it becomes possible to walk 
therein when we feel sure that light will be given 
to enable us to find our way from one duty to the 
next. No matter how men may misjudge us and 
despise us if we know that there is a wisdom 
which sees the motive behind the action and reads 
the inmost thought of our hearts. 

Again, from our communion with the Divine, 
joy comes into our lives. We find this joy when 
we go out of doors and revel in the beauty of 
grass and trees and clouds and sky and running 
water, the blue outline of the hills and the inroll- 
ing of the ocean waves. In all of these we see 
manifestations of the Eternal Power whose laws 
each fulfills. We find a still purer joy in the 
words and deeds of the great souls of past ages 
and of the present time, and in the good deeds that 
shine out from lives darkened by conditions that 
make for ignorance and vice. In these moments 
of exaltation we exclaim with the poet: 

“TI feel the earth move sunward, 
I join the great march onward, 
And take, by faith, while living, 
My freehold of thanksgiving.” 

Another, and perhaps the choicest fruit of com- 
munion, is peace. When we have been true to the 
call that has come to us, when we have succeeded 
for a day in living above the petty annoyances that 
are a part of every life, when we have done the 
hard thing bravely, cheerfully, and as a matter 
of course, we are at peace with ourselves because 
we are in harmony with the Divine purpose. Then 
our vision broadens and we see how many there 
are who are reaching outward and upward, and 
who will help us in our quest for higher things if 
we will but accept with gladness what they have 
to offer. ELIZABETH LLOYD. 


You cannot believe in honor until you have 
Better keep yourself clean and 
bright; you are the window through which you 
must see the world.—Bernard Shaw. 
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TO YOUNGER FRIENDS. 


[The following “Message to the Younger Members of | 


the Society of Friends, from a few Young Men,” appears 
in a leafiet inclosed in copies of Friends’ Fellowship Pa- 
pers (London, Douglas Pepler, Editor) for Sixth month.] 

We have been considering together how we 
might better serve the Society of which we are 
members. The needs of organization and in- 
struction and our duties in these directions are 
very clear to us, but we realize above everything 
else the imperative call that there is for a more 
earnest practice of prayer. 

We feel that it is only by keeping constantly 
“in tune” with the divine, and by developing that 
“attitude of mind” which is itself what we mean 
by prayer, that we can be effective workers for 
the Kingdom of God. If our Master had so fre- 
quently to pause in the active ministry of His life 
in order to pray alone in the silent place of the 
hill-top or wilderness, how much more must we 
seek to know our Father’s will? 

As we bring the daily affairs of life, our 
thoughts for friends, for business, and for the 
Church, into the presence where they may be 
sanctified, shall we not hear the Voice and see the 
Vision more clearly? Will not more frequent 
prayer open a way for the message that will 
“speak” to our own condition, and be a light to 
those who sit in the darkness of indifference? 

So much of our lives is being given to the 
“scheme and plan,” so many are the calls to work, 
that we fear that the practice of prayer is growing 
less; a tendency that must, we believe, mean 
spiritual suicide. 

It is not the repetition of words, the praise of 
the Pharisee (nor always the petition of the Pub- 
lican) that makes the prayer that we would have 
the power to offer, but the self-giving of one who 
can say from the heart, “not my will, but thine 
be done.” Experience proves that “more things 
are wrought by prayer than this world dreams 
of,” and we would approach God with the seem- 
ingly trivial, in order to be prepared for the great 
things of life. 

Across the noise and confusion of our great 
cities we hear the call to prayer from many min- 
arets, and, passing in and out of saleroom and 
workshop, we meet many who do not realize the 
call. But in their faces we read their need, as in 
our hearts we known our own, and we believe 
the power of Christ is again to lay hold upon the 
world in answer to its hunger. 


though snow covers the earth. The sky is al- 
Ways ready to answer our moods. We can see 
summer there or winter.—Henry D: Thoreau. 











| the summer. 


| encampment and had a peep into one of their skin 
There is no winter necessarily in the sky, | 





NORWAY. 
(Concluded from last week.) 

Hammerfest must be beautiful in sunlight, for 
it has a fine harbor. The four rainy hours we 
spent there were used in visiting the nice shops 
and wandering about the streets with their old 
sod-roofed houses and some modern ones. It is 
difficult to realize that Hammerfest, with an open 
harbor all the winter, is the most northerly town 
in the world. 

Stappen, the bird-cliff island, was one of the 
points of special interest. Our vessel stopped 
close to the huge cliff and fired several cannon 
shots to frighten the birds from their haunts. 
Thousands of various kinds of sea birds darkened 
the air and uttered cries of alarm at the strange 
noise. Venturesome climbers use ropes in obtain- 
ing the birds for plumage and the eggs for food. 

We encountered rough weather at the North 
Cape, so we could not land and scale the huge 
promontory, 1000 feet from the water. There 
were many Germans on board who desired the 
captain to sail out in the open for deep sea fish- 
ing. He good-naturedly complied. The Germans 
may have enjoyed the sport, but the majority did 
not, for we were anchored in a trough of the sea 
and rolled fearfully for an hour. Dishes, tins, 
chairs, tables and people were thrown about in- 
discriminately, to the terror of the passengers. 
A salute was fired on leaving the North Cape, 
about 11 p. m., and we gladly steered southward. 
The following day was one never to be forgotten. 
We had been steaming through the magnificent 
scenery of the Ralsund in the morning; the clouds, 
drifting over the snow-tipped mountains, soft- 
ened the rugged scene. When we turned into the 
Lyngenfjord, the panorama was complete. The 
towering peaks before us, with a fine waterfall, 
were draped in fleecy clouds. Turning a corner, 
an exclamation of delight burst from those on the 
upper deck, where many had repaired to get an 
uninterrupted view. The Pipertind mountains 
and their beautiful glacier broke upon us unan- 
nounced. The deep blue color was more intense 
than is common. A stream of water bounded 
from its base and was lost in the snow below. 
Cameras were busy trying to photograph the mar- 
velous scene. After lunch, we anchored off Lyng- 
seidet, charmingly situated. Here about fifty 
Lapps, with their large reindeer herds, spend 
We walked a short mile to their 


huts, where we could see their mode of house- 
keeping, corresponding with their appearance. 


| Here, as elsewhere in Norway, wild flowers of 
| every hue were in abundance. 


The light on the 
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beautiful fjord, as we departed in the after-glow, 
was exquisite. As the evening was clear, all took 
a position on deck, about 11 o’clock, to watch for 
the midnight sun. When we came into the open 
sea there it hung over Fuglo Island, a ball of fire, 
and the sky below a copper color. At 12 it was 
still some distance above the horizon. A gun was 
fired, snap-shots taken and the Germans sang a 
song of cheer for our captain. It was so ideally 
beautiful, drifting without anchor in the still sea, 
which reflected the glory of the unclouded mid- 
night sun, that it was 2 o’clock before we bade 
each other “good morning,” and retired. 

The matchless Raftsund, with its narrow de- 
file, was threaded for some miles, until our good 
“Kong Harold” had to swing carefully around 
and retrace her steps. So in the Trollfjord, 
which is a basin with perpendicular cliffs 2000 
feet on one side and fields of glacier ice pour- 
ing over the tops of depressions in the huge 
mountains. Three wild goats were the only live 
denizens of this fastness. Two salvos were fired 
to awaken the echoes, which were loudly repeated. 

On our return trip we landed at the Svartisen 
Glacier long enough for us to walk the three- 
quarters of a mile over the moraine to the vast 
ice field. The same afternoon we made another 
landing, this time at Torghalten. It took a half- 
hour of strenuous climbing to reach the big hole, 
or “hullet,” a natural tunnel 200 feet long, in the 
huge rock. The view from the entrance repaid us 
for the climb. 

At Trondhjem, Molde and Bergen, we met 
fleets of German warships. The sailors are thus 
given a change and holiday in these invigorating 
northern waters. At Molde, Kaiser Wilhelm was 
there himself with his private yacht, the “Hohen- 
zollern,” and a dispatch boat. Passing very near 
his large yacht, we saw him on deck surrounded 
by his guard. 

The one day in Bergen was well spent by taking 
a long drive in the morning through the interest- 
ing old city with its Hanseatic Museum and its 
associations with Ole Bull, whose memory is kept 
green by a bronze statue surmounting a fountain 
with a symbolical representation of the “Wizard 
of the North.” The old “stave kirk” of Fantoft, 
out in the country, rivals in unique beauty the 
one we saw later at Borgund. The roses in the 
parks and lawns were exquisite. The balmy, 


humid air and even temperature of Bergen evi- 
dently suits them. From here we took boat again 
for our sail through the Hardanger Fjord. We 
had seen so many pictures of this famous region 
that we thought it would be familiar, but new 
beauties awaited us at every turning. Odde was 
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the climax, situated as it is at the end of the 
Gorltjord and surrounded by snow mountains. 
Several branches of the immense Folgefonden 
Glacier come tumbling over these mountains. 

Our second driving trip was begun at Eide, and 
was no less beautiful and more varied than the 
first. ‘The Naerodal Valley is beyond description, 
reminding us forcibly of the Yosemite, but 
the domes are vaster, and it strikes the be- 
holder with a wilder grandeur. <A _ steamer 
ride over the Sognejord, which is con- 
sidered one of the most exquisite bits of 
scenery in Norway, brought us to Laerdalsoren, 
where we again took carriages. The two days 
and a half driving were delightful, in spite of the 
rain which compelled us to have our carriage tops 
raised much of the time. We followed the course 
of the Laera, in one place forcing its way through 
a wild ravine with a thundering noise, 80 or 100 
feet below the road bed; past the venerable 
Borgund church which has stood for 700 years, 
a monument of beauty; up the heights of the 
Fille Fjeld mountains by a fine, new road, until 
the elevation of 3840 feet was reached. Numer- 
ous snow-plows by the roadside speak of the deep 
snows winter brings. Beyond Nysteren, where 
we spent the night, the road rapidly descends 
until Lake Vangsmjosen, 19 miles long, is 
reached. Skirting this by a road in some places 
hewn out of the solid rock, we came to the Val- 
ders district where fertile farms and comfortable 
dwellings bespeak prosperity. At Fagernaes on 
the beautiful Strandefjord, which is really a lake, 
our driving trip terminated, much to our regret. 
We were sorry the railroad from Christiania had 
been extended thus far. Two years ago, coach- 
ing was the only way of passing over this charm- 
ing region. We reached Christiania late in the 
evening, where we spent one night and took a 
sleeper to Stockholm. Those sleepers are very 
comfortable; having an entire car, each of our 
party had an under berth in a single or double 
stateroom. 

Four days were spent in beautiful Stockholm, 
called “The Venice of the North,” built as it is 
on the islands and banks of two rivers which 
form the outlet of Lake Malar into the Baltic. 
We concluded it was far prettier and cleaner than 
Venice, which should be called instead, “The 
Stockholm of the South.” 

As I started out to tell about Norway I shall 
not attempt Sweden, but say, in conclusion, that 
our “Lucky Thirteen” party had favorable 
weather, no accident or sickness to retard us and 
were a most harmonious company. Our conduc- 
tor, Mrs. Paine, won the love and admiration of 
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all by her uniform kindness, enthusiasm and 
ability. JANE C. WASHBURN. 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


A FRIEND IN NORWAY. 


On the 6th of Sixth month, started from Sta- 
vanger for a visit to Sovde and Neerstrand, on the 
northern side of this wide Fjord. This time I had 
persuaded some of the younger Friends to accom- 
pany me, viz., Thoralf Bryne, his sister Gudrun, 
and their cousin, Anna Andersen. We took a 
steamer to Sdévde, some sixty English miles, and 
found it crowded far beyond its allowed number 
of passengers, on account of to-morrow being 
Whit-Sunday. We could scarcely move, but many 
people left at various stopping places, so we had 
some relief. The voyage, with eight or ten stop- 
pages, was timed to occupy seven hours—we were 
really nearly nine hours, both on account of the 
time of getting people off, and also taking in sheep 
and cows, to go to Sovde to be on the mountains 
during the summer months. However, on reach- 


ing that place, we found a woman Friend, Britta 
Knodsen, waiting to receive us, with Martin Aabo, 
son-in-law of the very kind Friend, Serine Aabo, 


who used to look after visiting Friends most as- 
siduously. Now she is passed away, her son-in- 
law, though not a member, is willing to do all he 
can. 

On First-day we had the usual meeting at 11 
a. m., which is often held by only six or eight, 
sometimes only the two local members. This time 
there came in the morning about fifty—many of 
them descendants or connections by marriage of 
Friends. To the afternoon meeting there came 
about the same number, at 5 p. m., as in the morn- 
ing, some sixteen or so being children. On Sec- 
ond-day morning, the 8th, we visited several 
Friends or connections of Friends, and at 2 p. m. 
went on board the steamer to go to Neerstrand, 
which we reached about 5 p. m., and there were 
met by Kirstine Johannesen (or Neerstrand), a 
valued and beloved widow, who still, though near- 
ly seventy, works her garden and orchard herself, 
and sells the vegetables and fruit to support her- 
self. She was a warm-hearted preacher, one of 
the few who have given much time to visiting 
eleswhere. The meeting was held in Kirstine’s 
house, 200 years old, with low ceilings; the sitting- 
room was filled, and others stood in the doorway 
and entrance. Kirstine and I had most of the 
vocal service, and afterwards the people seemed 
very loving and unwilling to leave. 

The Yearly Meeting, held on the 13th and 14th, 
was very largely attended. All have felt it a time 
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of great blessing. 
later. Farewell. 


The particulars must come 
W. M. 


THE OLD MAKEFIELD FRIENDS’ SCHOOL- 
HOUSE. 

[On Sixth month 20th a reunion was held of those 
who went to school in the Makefield Friends’ Schoolhouse, 
near Dolington, Bucks Co., Pa. This house was not used 
for school purposes after 1859. Six of those who taught 
within its walls are still living and five of these, with 47 of 
the pupils, were present at the re-union. This is a goodly 
showing when the youngest of them started to school al- 
most fifty years ago. The following historical sketch was 
written for the occasion by Barclay Eyre:] 

“On the 5th day of the month called March, 
1753, Thomas Harvey, of Makefield, conveyed a 
tract of land, on the road from Yardley’s Ferry 
to Wrightstown, to Henry Harvey, Abraham 
Harvey, Bernard Taylor, Joseph Duer, Timothy 
Taylor and Robert Whiteacre, to be held in trust 
by the direction and appointment of the members 
or persons belonging to the monthly meeting of 
the people called Quakers, at the Falls township, 
for the benefit, use and behoof of the poor people 
of the said Quakers, belonging to the said meeting 
forever, and for a place to erect and continue a 
meetinghouse,” &c. 

Such is a portion of the original deed of trust, 
by which this property came into the possession 
of the Friends of Makefield. Did time permit, it 
would be exceedingly interesting to trace the rela- 
tionship of some of the present generation to 
those original trustees of our meeting property. 
But I will pause only to refer briefly to one of 
them—Timothy Taylor. 

I see before me a number of his great-grand- 
children, among them the present superintendent 
of Makefield First-day School. The genial reg- 
ister of wills of Bucks county is a great great- 
grandson, and coming on down the line of descent, 
his three children and others of their generation 
are still greater. Among his descendants are 
many of the prominent families of the county and 
of Makefield Meeting—the Taylors, the Cadwalla- 
ders, the Briggses, the Eastburns and one branch 
of the Lamberts. 

Following closely upon the conveyance of the 
land, the meetinghouse, one-half its present size 
and one story in height, was erected and soon 
reported “fit” to meet in. 

The original house was used over thirty years, 
when Friends became so numerous in the neigh- 
borhood that it was thought advisable to increase 
its capacity and the present two-story structure 
was built. 

I have been unable to definitely fix the date of 
the erection of the first school house on the prop- 
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erty, the most reliable information being that 
“a few years after the erection of the meeting- 
house, a school and dwelling house were built, 
both low, one-story buildings.” The school house 
was a log building 20 x 35 feet, the door in the 
middle of the south side and the teacher’s desk 
on the north side of the room opposite the door. 
“The floor was elevated toward the east and west 
ends of the room, each row of desks being about 
seven inches higher than the one in front of it, 
thus enabling the teacher to see under each row 
of desks.” 

A minute of Falls Monthly Meeting, dated 
Eighth month 8th, 1787, states that “‘lately there 
has been a house built at Makefield for the ac- 
commodation of the schoolmaster, chiefly at the 
expense of Bernard Taylor.” This minute implies 
there was a school there at that time, but gives 
no clue as to the date of its establishment. 

The old log schoolhouse was torn down about 
1830, and the one in which our “ideas were taught 
to shoot” was built at that time, under the super- 
vision of Samuel Buckman and Jesse Lloyd, whose 
grandchildren are now engaged in the active 
duties of life, and some of whom are to-day gath- 
ered with us. Seneca Beans was the first teacher 
down stairs, and Christiana Stapler taught the 
little children up stairs. 

We had hoped to have with us to-day one of the 
pupils of Seneca Beans, who, though anxious to 
mingle with the old scholars at Makefield, felt that 
the fifty intervening miles between her home and 
us was too great an obstacle to be overcome at 
her advanced age. 

Until after the middle of the last century, the 
school was conducted under the care of the Pre- 
parative Meeting, the last committee in charge 
consisting of Samuel Buckman, Jonathan Paxson, 
Preston Eyre and Samuel C. Cadwallader, having 
been appointed in 1850. During their term of 
service the school was turned over to the care of 
the school board of the township and became a 
public school, the local director at that time being 
Isaac Randall. 

After becoming a public school the attendance 
of pupils seems to have rapidly increased, reaching 
a maximum of seventy-eight in the summer of 
1856, and all under the care of one teacher, Sarah 
Jones, who is now present with us under the as- 
sumed name of Sarah J. Cox. In those halcyon 
days school was kept six days in the week from 
8 a. m. to 5 p. m. in summer, with a two-hour 
noon intermission, and holidays were as rare as 
white mice. The teacher received the munificent 
salary of $23 per month. 

Early in 1859 the new public schoolhouse was 
built in the village of Dolington and the old house 
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ceased to be used for school purposes. An effort 
was made by the Preparative Meeting to sell the 
building, but in the Twelfth month of that year 
the committee for the purpose “reported they 
have not been successful in making a sale,” where- 
upon the building was converted into a dwelling 
house, and rented for that purpose for about 
twenty years and was finally torn down in 1881 
and the material sold to neighboring farmers, 
to be used in repairs to their farm buildings. 
Upon the abandonment of the building for school 
purposes, the old desks were sold. One of them, 
a “double rower,” found its way into my barn and 
served as a feed chest until incapacitated by the 
depredations of rats. Parts of it still remain upon 
the premises in one position or another, remind- 
ing me of “the good old times when I was a boy.” 

The double-decker cupboard, which we doubt- 
less all remember in the second story of the build- 
ing, in which was kept a lot of philosophical 
apparatus, was removed to the library building 
in the village and used for books. When that 
building was sold and the books disposed of in 
1904, the old cupboard was sold under the auc- 
tioneer’s hammer. 

The old stable for saddle horses, which stood 
directly west of the meetinghouse, was demolished 
in 1858 and the three carriage sheds, joining it on 
the west, were moved to their present position. 
At that time the meetinghouse was overhauled, 
plastered and re-roofed and the front porch 
erected. The walnut railing, along the gallery, 
was placed there by Mahlon K. Taylor, one of the 
committee in charge of the repairs, but some 
Friends thought it too gay for a Friends’ meeting- 
house. 

During my boyhood days there stood by the 
roadside, fronting the meetinghouse, a row of 
paper mulberry trees. Old Father Time and the 
tempests’ rugged blasts were making great in- 
roads upon their shade and symmetry, so that in 
1863, through the instrumentality of Benjamin 
Beans, they were supplanted by the row of maples, 
which to-day wave a cooling, cordial welcome to 
the old girls and boys upon their return to their 
haunts of “Auld Lang Syne.” 

The memory of those old trees is fraught with 
historic interest in connection with the unhappy 
“Separation” of 1827. Beneath their sheltering 
shade the five “Orthodox” Friends organized and 
proceeded to disown the 500 who retained pos- 
session of the meetinghouse. Such, in brief, is 


the material history of the old schoolhouse, with 
some of its environments, as I have been able to 
gather it from the various sources at my com- 
mand. 


But there is another side to the story; another 
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history, which is fraught with greater significance 
to us, perhaps, and to all the generations who 
have come under its influence, than that of the 
stone and mortar and lumber of which the ma- 
terial structure was composed. It is the memory of 
the associations, the uplifting influence that went 
out from those walls for several generations, not 
alone from the pedagogic instruction received 
therein, but from the intellectual and moral in- 
fluences emanating therefrom. The “old school- 
house” was for many years, especially during the 
early part of the last century, used as a town hall, 
where the neighborhood people were wont to con- 
gregate to discuss the live issues of the day or 
promote some public enterprise of an intellectual 
or moral character. Dolington, in those days, was 
a business and literary centre of no mean im- 
portance. 

In the “old schoolhouse,” on the evening of the 
16th of March, 1816, “a respectable number of per- 
sons assembled” for the purpose of “consulting 
on the practicability of establishing a library in 
the neighborhood.” The outcome of this meeting 
was the Dolington Library. That the “old school- 
house” was the literary hub of an extended com- 
munity is clearly proven by the following list of 
the promotors of this enterprise: Charles Buck- 
man, Thomas Betts, Benjamin Taylor, Abram 
Slack, Jonathan Paxson, Charles Cadwallader, 
Mahlon K. Taylor, Samuel Buckman, Robert Long- 
shore, Benjamin Beans, William Cadwallader, 
Richard Janney, Joseph H. Yardley, Esq., Seneca 
Beans, Mahlon K. Knowles, Benjamin Burroughs, 
Robert S. Trego and Charles B. Hill. 

The Dolington Library spent the greater part 
of its life within the limits of the village, but for 
two years, 1839 and 1840, it occupied the second 
story of the old schoolhouse. 

In the fall of 1833, the far famed Dolington 
lyceum was organized in the old schoolhouse, and 
for a number of years, weekly in winter and semi- 
monthly in summer, those walls echoed the burn- 
ing eloquence of the participants in many a hotly 
contested debate. 

This was the forerunner of a brainy period em- 
bracing the anti-slavery and temperance agita- 
tions. But I must forbear, lest I take the wind 
from the sails of another “old boy,” who, I am 
sure, is aching to tell us all about it. During the 
high tide of the anti-slavery agitation and later 
of the temperance reform, the old schoolhouse 
shared in the glory of creating sentiment for the 
cause of righteousness, and on more than one 
occasion the audience listened with bated breath 
to the persuasive eloquence of Charles C. Bur- 


ligh, Robert Collyer and others of more or less 
renown. 
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WOMEN AND SUFFRAGE. 


[Written for the Public Ledger, Philadelphia, by the 
President of the New England Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion.] 

A writer in the Public Ledger says that the 
“Massachusetts Association Opposed to the Fur- 
ther Extension of Suffrage to Women” has 14,000 
members. This gives a greatly exaggerated idea 
of its strength, unless accompanied by an explana- 
tion of what membership means. 

In most societies those who join pay a member- 
ship fee and renew their membership from year 
to year. The so-called “‘members” of the M. A. O. 
F. E. S. W. pay no fee; they merely sign an anti- 
suffrage document; and those who signed years 
ago are still counted as members to-day. 

The statement that the society has 14,000 mem- 
bers simply means that in 13 years it has collected 
14,000 signatures. 

At the time of the recent constitutional conven- 
tion in Michigan the suffragists collected 175,000 
signatures to their petition in a few months. No 
anti-suffragist petitions were reported. 

At the time of the last New York constitutional 
convention the New York suffragists secured more 
than 300,000 signatures to their petition; the 
anti-suffragists only 15,000. 

Two years ago when Chicago women, led by 
Jane Addams, tried to obtain a clause for munici- 
pal woman suffrage in their new city charter, 97 
societies, with an aggregated membership of more 
than 10,000 women, petitioned the charter conven- 
tion for suffrage, while only one small organiza- 
tion of women petitioned against it. 

In Massachusetts, when a referendum vote was 
taken, nearly twice as many women expressed 
themselves in favor of equal suffrage in one day 
as the M. A. O. F. E. S. W. has induced to express 
themselves against it in 13 years. 

Most women are indifferent on the subject; but 
of those who take any lively interest in the ques- 
tion either way the large majority are in favor. 
This has been demonstrated wherever the matter 
has been brought to a test.—Julia Ward Howe. 


Your word can never be as good as your bond, 
because your memory can never be as trustworthy 
as your honor.—Bernard Shaw. 


The good deed, the good thought, is a success 
if it does nothing and goes nowhere other than 
to help build the beautiful white column of char- 
acter in the soul itself—Jenkin Lloyd Jones in 
his recent book, “Love and Loyalty.” 
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ESSENTIALS OF A USEFUL LIFE. 


[ead by Sarah B. Hardesty, at tne Young Friends’ 


Associauuon, Hopewell, Va., Sixth month 28th, 1908.] 


ihis subject 1s one itor discussion as well as 
tor inaividual opinion. W nile we may imagine tne 
meaning of the essentials for a usetul hie trom 
our standpoint, others may differ, so, considering 
the sincerity of their opinions, we must have 
cnarity. ‘Lhe cloistered nun, as she leads a pure, 
retired liie, knowing littie of the outside world, 
passes many hours in what she considers her vo- 
cation—in praying tor the wickedness she feels 
must exist, and knowing that it is said that “‘the 
prayer ot the righteous availeth much,” she thus 
gives her lie ior the good oft her tellowmen—as 
she sees it. She also works diligently with what- 
ever talents she is gitted, teaching art, science 
and religion to the young, and leading such a life 
Ol innocence and purity, that she truly “becomes 
as a little child,” which fits her for the kingdom 
ol heaven. 

And yet, living in the world, resisting tempta- 
tion, practicing industry, integrity, charity, and 
unselfishness, appeals more to us in the way of 
living essentials of greater usefulness. History 
teaches that our Washington’s name should re- 
main a nation’s property, regardless of party, 
and form a universal tie of brotherhood, and a 
watchword of our union. His life was not that of 
sentiment, but the epic of great deeds. He was 
simple, honest, manly, sincere, patriotic, with 
clear common sense, and with a determination to 
do his duty—thus possessing the essentials of a 
useful life. 

We read that Gladstone, England’s “grand old 
man,” was another such example. He was great 
in intellectual endowments, had a kind heart al- 
ways ready to help the distressed, loved his coun- 
try, and had a well-balanced mind which he al- 
ways made the best use of. Even in his last 
hours he said although he “had suffered greatly 
in the last six months, he had had over a thousand 
hours in which he had been free of pain’”—thus 
evincing that he had appreciated his many bless- 
ings. His life is acknowledged to have been a 
great success. 

We have a living example of a man who pos- 
sesses such essentials of usefulness—our Presi- 
dent, the man of the hour, he who has led us with 
a determination to elevate man by appeal, as well 
as by setting him an example of integrity, honor 
and sincerity not to be questioned; a man of 
peace at whatever cost, he settled the strife be- 
tween capital and labor within our own borders, 
and brought the olive branch to wave between 
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two mighty nations, which powder and shot had 
been powerless to accomplish. 

There are many ways in which to consider the 
essentials of a useful life. Frances Willard, it 
is said, accomplished more good for the world 
than any woman who ever lived. Helen Gould is 
doing wonders with her wise head, good heart, 
and great inheritance to help man to a better way 
of living. Elizabeth Fry’s mission was to visit 
the unfortunate in their cells with words of love 
and a hope that they would be forgiven by a 
higher judge, and could live a purer life by their 
own contrition in a better world. Dwight L. 
Moody’s life was given to save the thoughtless in 
their worldliness; it is reported that he brought 
at least one thousand souls to believe in Christ. 
We grant him the purified essentials of a useful 
life. Our ministers of today, we believe, are, in 
a great measure, following his example. The 
father who watches over and provides for his off- 
spring carefully, and sets him a good example, 
possesses the necessary essentials of usefulness. 
No less the devoted mother who is ever ready to 
serve her darling child, never failing in that love 
and tenderness that instills such principles in the 
man, that we hear that “the hand that rocks the 
cradle rules the world.” 

The successful man is often the one whose cir- 
cumstances when young demanded self-reliance 
to bring out latent energies that were necessary 
to success. The plucky boy will learn the secret 
as he goes along, as he becomes sure of himself, 
and tests his ability step by step, and learns that 
if he rises it must be because he deserves to rise; 
he also learns what he can do, and how to do it, 
and that what is worth doing at all is worth doing 
well. Sa 

The first step in making a success in life is very 
important—that is to make up one’s mind what 
one wants to do, and then have a strong purpose to 
accomplish that object. Sometimes a direct route 
seems impossible, but, as “‘all roads lead to Rome,” 
another way may be available, as a firm will may 
carry one to a goal in a very roundabout way. 

It is not worth while to be too much discouraged 
by unfavorable circumstances; patience and a 
clear head surmount many difficulties; mental 
calm portrays a clear conscience. The man who 
does his simple duty wrongs no one, moves along 
contentedly helping others; tan enjoy that sleep 
that ‘‘knits up the raveled sleeve of care,’’ and 
leads to that useful life that is worthy of living. 
The wise man tells us: “Self-reliance, self-knowl- 
edge and self-control are the hinges of the gates 
of life that open into power every way.” 
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LYDIA H. HALL. 


It must be with a sense of inexpressible loss, 
that the interested and sympathetic readers of the 
Intelligencer miss from the head of its editorial 
page the name of Lydia H. Hall. Just as the cap- 
tain of long experience in seamanship inspires 
us with a sense of safety on shipboard; and the 
physician of years of practice gives us courage for 
the beloved invalid; and the wise head of the 
school wins us to confide our children to his care, 
so this editor of the Intelligencer, for many years 
unfailingly in her supervising place, was a trusted 
leader of thought and action. 

She had a rare sense of values. She distin- 
guished clearly between what of the “old” was 
outgrown, and what was of imperishable value. 
When that which was clearly outgrown was to be 
cast off, with what gentleness and consideration 
for those who still clung to it, she could fold it 
away among the revered traditions. To her, there 
was no interruption of the revelations from our 
Heavenly Father. She recognized that He is lead- 
ing this great human family, by slow steps but 
sure, onward and up. Her clear vision never 
missed the broader outlook from the uplands. And 
her patience was unfailing for those whose fee- 
bler steps fell behind a vigorous leadership. Thus 
she became a connecting link between the old and 
the new, the past and the present. 

“Vainly look we for another 
In her place to stand.” 

The tireless energy of our gifted friend to do 
many things, and therefore called upon for cease- 
less service, was at last overtasked. She came to 
the “pause” which she accepted as 

‘* better than onward rush, 
Better than hewing, and mightiest doing, 
—the standing still at Sovereign Will.’’ 

Even in this “pause” she found the days too 
short for the interests that more than filled them. 
How grateful she was that the use of her right 
hand was spared to her. Her place was still be- 
side her desk, and in this quiet corner bright 
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with the flowers and the growing things she 
loved, she kept abreast of the thought and the 
varied interests of the present. Until the day 
came for the gentle undoing of the bonds of flesh, 
she was the valued adviser. 

It was a life of noblest compensations. From 
her home-making are children concerned that 
their mother’s interests shall be cherished. The 
work of the First-day schools, to whose beginning 
and furtherance she devoted herself, is in faith- 
ful hands. The College that she loved and served 
stands committed to the high ideals of her relig- 
ious society, and of the foremost educators. The 
Boarding Homes, the outgrowth of her sympa- 
thetic thought and labor, are established on per- 
manent foundations. 

From these labors she rests—her works do fol- 
low her, in the love and gratitude of those for 
whose declining or solitary years she found a place 
of peace and serene joys; and of those whom her 
wisdom has turned toward the things that en- 
dure—the things rooted in the Eternal. 


ELIZABETH POWELL BOND. 


As the Conference will be held the week between 
Indiana and Ohio Yearly Meetings, no doubt many 
Friends will plan to attend one or both of these 
gatherings. An Ohio Friend writes: “We are 
looking forward expectantly to what the Confer- 
ence opportunity may this year bring to us, re- 
membering the overflow to us from Richmond ten 
years ago. We trust that many may feel it pos- 
sible to return from Winona Lake by way of Ohio 
Yearly Meeting. We need the strength that they 
can bring.” 

This year Ohio Yearly Meeting will be held at 
Mt. Pleasant. Any who have a prospect of at- 
tending may write to Anna B. Walker or William 
R. Clark, Emerson, O. 


INFORMATION WANTED. 

Any Friends from the Eastern Yearly Meet- 
ings, who contemplate attending Indiana, Ohio 
or Illinois Yearly Meetings this year, are re- 
quested to send their names and addresses to 
Henry W. Wilbur, 140 North 15th Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., at their earliest possible conven- 
ience. Kindly indicate if it is the intention to 
visit one or more of these meetings. Indiana Year- 
ly Meeting will convene at Pendleton, Eighth 
month 24th; Ohio Yearly Meeting at Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Ninth Month 7th; Illinois Yearly Meeting 
Ninth month 14th, at McNabb. In each case 
Friends should arrive not later than the Seventh- 
day preceding the opening on Second-day. 
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Friends who attended the School for Religious 
and Social Study held at George School, in Ninth 
month last, who contemplate attending the Gen- 
eral Conference at Winona Lake, are also re- 
quested to send their names to the above address. 
Persons who attended the school for the full two 
weeks are especially urged to report their pros- 
pect of attending the Conference. 


AN INDIANA FRIEND AT WINONA LAKE. 

Having spent ten days very pleasantly at Wino- 
na Lake two years ago, I am prepared to recom- 
mend it very highly as a suitable place for hold- 
ing the Friends’ General Conference. 

While no one should expect to be as comfort- 
ably situated at a summer resort as in one’s own 
pleasant home, still Friends should have no fear 
but that Winona Asembly management can make 
them comfortable, as it has accommodated thou- 
sands of people similarly, at both religious and 
secular gatherings, for the past thirteen years. 

I presume most persons are at present as great- 
ly concerned about lodgings as anything else about 
the place. The expenses at this resort can be 
made much or little as one chooses. For instance, 
accommodations at Winona Hotel can be obtained 
at from $2.50 to $3.50 per day. Again, there are 
cottages which have all the facilities for light 
housekeeping, with a part of their rooms. 

The Inn is ideally situated at the foot of a very 
slight slope leading to the auditorium and is one 
of the spacious hotels on the ground. Evangel 
Hall is another popular stopping place, situated 
just a little farther down the street. 

Some of the boarding houses, though near the 
auditorium, are not so easy of access as others 
on account of being situated high up on the ter- 
races. It might therefore be advisable for elderly 
persons to state explicitly their desires when writ- 
ing for a location. There are hundreds of pleasant- 
ly located cottages over the main assembly 
grounds, or if one wishes to be nearer to the lake 
good accommodations can be found on the island. 

Any one desiring a very secluded place could 
go out to Kosciusko Lodge, which is situated, I 
presume, about three-fourths of a mile from the 
auditorium. A picture of the Lodge is shown 
on the second page of the Conference program. 

The grounds at Winona Lake are very pretty 
and well kept. Concrete walks are found every 
where, extending from the entrance at the one 
end, to Kosciusko Lodge at the other. 

The Winona fleet ranges from a steamer with 
capacity for 500 passengers, which plies back 
and forth across the lake merely for the accommo- 


dation of pleasure seekers, to steam and gasoline 
launches and row boats. 

The charm of its outdoor life, and the atmos- 
phere of culture in which one dwells at Winona 
Lake make it a delightful place in which to spend 
a week, ten days, or even a whole summer. 


MARY BOSTON. 
Pendleton, Ind. 


GRISCOM HALL OPENING. 


The mere announcement in the Intelligencer 
that “Griscom Hall is now open” conveys not 
the slightest hint of the very pleasant process of 
“opening” which took place on the third of this 
month. 

Those who saw the building two weeks before, 
in its condition then could only by strong imagina- 
tion and faith conceive of its being habitable by 
that date, but the day of miracles is not past! 
While all was not finished in the usual acceptance 
of the term, it was sufficiently complete for the 
convenience and pleasure of the twenty-three who 
sat down to the first meal the evening of the 3rd, 
in the light, spacious and cheery dining room, with 
its tasteful decorations of red, white and blue in 
honor of the approach of our national holiday. 
This was the time, too, when we declared our In- 
dependence of Convention’s Rule, being more than 
willing to stand for our new “land of the free” — 
the feeling of freedom and ownership being large 
within us! 

In addition to the two residents, Mrs. Bushong, 
manager, and Edith Chandlee, clerk, there were 
present of the directors, Geo. A. Walton, Harry 
S. Bonner, Arthur H. Jenkins, Anna B. Shep- 
herd, Emma Speakman Webster, Anne J. Darling- 
ton and Louise E. Haviland; while of stockholders 
and guests there were Jos. S. Walton and wife 
and J. Barnard Walton, Edmund Webster, Eliza- 
beth Speakman, Martha Haviland, Mrs. Darling- 
ton, Joseph Willets and two granddaughters, Nat- 
alie Lowthrop and sister, Mary Bonner, Granniss 
and Helen Bonner, and Arabella Carter. 

After the good dinner, to which full justice was 
done, amid light-hearted jest and laughter, all 
gathered in the large airy living room, surrounded 
on three sides by porches, and the speech-making 
began. Geo. A. Walton, chairman, paid a merited 
tribute to the work of Mrs. Bushong in preparing 
for the occasion, handicapped as she was by the 
presence of the score of workmen employed on the 
building, and yet who so kindly aided her efforts 
in every possible way. He referred humorously 
to this as a history-making event, of which he felt 
proud to be a part. Harry A. Bonner, treasurer, 
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followed in the same vein, telling of his experi- 
ences as chairman of the Building Committee. 
Anna B. Shepherd spoke of there being many per- 
plexing problems to be met and settled in her role 
as chairman of Furnishing Committee, all going 
happily withal leading to this consummation so 
much desired. Arthur H. Jenkins, registrar, was 
followed by Emma Speakman Webster, whose ac- 
count of the securing of help added jollity to the 
occasion. J. Barnard Walton spoke briefly and 
Arabella Carter paid a short tribute to Griscom 
Hall in rhyme. 

It was largely due to the centering efforts of some 
of the directors that the really essential things 
were in readiness for the occasion, it being readily 
conceded that unnecessary accessories could easily 
be dispensed with, such as curtains, door-latches, 
plumbing, etc., to which list was also added later 
“coats and reporters.” ‘Too eager were we to act- 
ually be there to mind, or in fact to notice, the ab- 
sence of some things that later visitors will. of 
course. have, and we very much doubt if ever in 
its history Griscom Hall will shelter any who en- 
joy themselves more than did this group. 

A directors’ meeting occupied some of the bal- 
ance of the evening, others found amusement in 
various ways and finally quiet settled within and 
without and Griscom Hall was sleep-bound after 
its auspicious opening. 

An interesting incident connected with the 
building was the evident interest taken in it by 
a little bird family which did a little building on 
their own account under the eaves, where the sur- 
rounding noise of hammers could not dislodge 
them, but their affairs progressed, and the eggs 
in the tiny nest showed the actual home-making 
had been began earlier than we planned. 

At the cordial invitation of the Inn management 
all “Griscomites” attended the interesting exer- 
cises of morning, afternoon and evening of the 
1lth, participating in the parade, marching under 
our own transparency which advised all to ““‘Watch 
this child grow,” our artist having drawn a re- 
markably developed and jubilant speciment of the 
“genus homo” thereon. A number of others “not 
of our fold’’ unwittingly came into our ranks, and 
the child grew to great proportions immediately. 

A story-telling session “at home” closed this 
day, with our number depleted by two leaving at 
noon. The next morning found us at meeting 
promptly at 9.30 at the Inn, with a walk to the 
Falls following. All day visitors came and went 
to view the progress made and express admiration 
of results accomplished. More stock was sold and 
altogether affairs flourished. We attended song 
service in the evening, after which we sat on the 
porch and watched the moon riding so triumph- 





antly through the heavens, finally sink into the 
tree tops to rest, and we followed. 

Two more of our number left in the afternoon 
of the 5th, on the morning of the 6th six more, 
and at noon two others, and the ranks of this 
first house party were broken, leaving Griscom 
Hall fully established as an institution that surely 
will meet a need in the Society of Friends, and we 
trust will have the support it really deserves. 

ONE OF THE GUESTS. 


GOING TO THE LONDON PEACE CONGRESS. 

On account of the absence of the office force at 
the London Peace Congress there will be no issue 
of the Advocate of Peace in August. The Sep- 
tember number will contain an extended report 
of the Congress. Secretary Trueblood, accom- 
panied by his daughter, Florence Esther, sails on 
July 4 on the “Republic” from Boston. They will 
spend the two weeks preceding the Congress rest- 
ing in the north of France. Rev. Charles E. Beals, 
the Field Secretary, and Mrs. Beals sail on the 
same ship and will spend on the Continent the 
time till the Congress opens. Rev. J. L. Tryon, 
the Assistant Secretary, will sail on the “Ivernia” 
from Boston on the 14th inst., and go direct to 
London. We are already assured that there will 
be fifty or more delegates from this country, repre- 
senting the American Peace Society, the Universal 
Peace Union of Philadelphia, the New York Peace 
Society, the Southern California Peace Society, 
the Intercollegiate Peace Association, the Peace 
Association of Friends in America, the American 
Unitarian Association, the Cincinnati Peace So- 
ciety, the Congregational National Council, the 
New England Friends’ Yearly Meeting, the Na- 
tional Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, the 
Massachusetts State Board of Trade, the Philadel- 
phia Friends’ Peace Association and other re- 
ligious, commercial and philanthropic associations, 
The American Peace Society has already ap- 
pointed thirty delegates and will have a few more 
The Congress will open on Monday evening, July 
27, with a reception to the delegates in the Vic- 
toria Hotel. During the day, Monday, there will 
be a conference on the “Christian Aspects of the 
Peace Movement,” in Caxton Hall, Westminster, 
at 11.00 a. m. and 3.00 p. m. The Bishop of 
Hereford will preside in the forenoon and Dr. 
Horton in the afternoon. Dr. Francis H. Rowley 
of Boston has been asked to speak for the Ameri- 
can churches. The sessions of the Peace Congress 
proper will begin on Tuesday morning and con- 
tinue until Saturday morning, August 1. The 
headquarters of the Congress will be Caxton Hall, 
Westminster, where letters may be sent in care 
of the Peace Congress.—Advocate of Peace. 
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CREDENTIALS FOR AMERICA. 


[From the proceedings of a recent session of the Meet- 
ing for Sufferings of London Yearly Meeting, as reported 
in The Friend (London).] 


John Ashworth, of Manchester, brought before 
Friends an intention of travel in Canada, during 
which he felt it would be right to spend some 
time in visiting meetings of Friends, and looking 
up some of the more or less isolated members. He 
also hopes before returning home to visit meetings 
at Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and perhaps 
elsewhere. The matter has rested on his mind for 
several months, but the opportunity arises from 
the fact that he has arranged to go to Canada in 
connection with a party of engineers. He pro- 
poses to abandon a considerable part of their tour, 
in order to have time for the visits to Friends. His 
Monthly and Quarterly Meetings had encouraged 
him in the service, and had given him minutes 
of liberation. 

Albert J. Crosfield was glad that John Ash- 
worth should take the opportunity of visiting 
Friends over there, but he queried if this was 
just the sort of “concern” which it was expedient 
to bring before the meeting. A minute of intro- 
duction from the Monthly Meeting would have 
met the case in his opinion. With such he could 
go with the fullest sympathy and love of his 
friends, and those in Canada would give him 
hearty welcome and facilitate his service. But as 
the visits were incidental to a journey for other 
purposes, he did not think it was a case for the 
giving of the fuller credentials usual in liberation 
for purely religious service abroad. 

Frederick Andrews recalled the desire of the 
late Yearly Meeting to band Friends everywhere 
together, and to show its sympathy to the scat- 
tered ones in the Colonies. Surely then we should 
rejoice that John Ashworth felt called and able to 
take this message of love to Canada in the midst 
of other engagements. He hoped we should not 
dwell upon points of procedure, but warmly en- 
courage the service laid before the Meeting. 

A long discussion followed, in which these two 
views were supported by various Friends. The 
larger number of speakers were in favor of en- 
dorsing the minutes of the Monthly and Quarterly 
Meetings, but several shared the view expressed 
by A. J. Crosfield. Ultimately a minute of sym- 
pathy was adopted, which commended John Ash- 
worth to those amongst whom he comes, and re- 
iterated the expression of love from the Yearly 
Meeting. In a pause which followed, the service 
thus approved was commended to God in prayer 
and thanksgiving. 


Life is measured by its service.—J. L. Jones. 


| First-day school.” To this M. P. G., of Bartow, 


AS TO PERFECTING ONE’S LIFE. 

I cannot think the Intelligencer means to sanc- 
tion the sentiment given on page 3 of the issue of 
Seventh month 18th, viz.: “Give less time trying 
to change the opinions of others, and more time 
trying to perfect your own life,” for “he that 
saveth his life shall lose it.” 

Let me suggest a paraphrase, however, which 
is well worth the place of honor on the first page: 
“Give less time trying to perfect your own life, 
and more time trying to perfect the conditions 
of life by which all men may, the more surely, live 
the higher life.” 


Pleasantville, N. Y. JONATHAN C. PIERCE. 


FROM ISOLATED FRIENDS. 

[Extracts from replies to Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s 
epistle to its isolated members. ] 

C. S. W. writes from Los Angeles, Cal.: “I 
have had my certificate of membership at Race 
Street removed to the Orange Grove Meeting 
of Friends. After being sixteen years in Califor- 
nia without the privileges of a meeting, it is a 
great comfort to me to be able to often attend the 
one now established in Pasadena.” 

From Oakland, Cal., M. F. G. writes: “I cer- 
tainly appreciate these earnest and affectionate 
messages sent from the Friends’ Society in which 
I am permitted to hold membership, and can as- 
sure the Society that this bond of fellowship hath 
blessings that those outside know not of. Just 
now I am preparing a paper for our W. C. T. U. 
Educational Assembly to be held in Pacific Grove, 
on the subject, ‘Are We Training for Peace?’ ” 

A. M. L. P., of San Diego, has been traveling 
through Southern California on an educational 
mission and has come in contact with Friends 
who are not like the ones she remembers. She 
says: “Some of these religious services were 
under the leadership of Friends—‘Friends’ 
Churches,’ they were called. I judge these were 
as branches of the old familiar tree once known 
as the ‘Orthodox,’ and yet the difference is so 
great between their forms and these, that the 
term would seem a paradox, for in these churches 
the instrumental music and the loud tones of 
voice were very apparent and perhaps gave full 
expression to what the soul most required; but 
I must say the name of Friends’ Church seemed 
like a misnomer in comparison to the dear old 
quiet Friends’ meeting of long ago.” 

The Philadelphia letter contained this sugges- 
tion: “We would encourage thee to have a home 
or neighborhood Friends’ meeting, or class, or 
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Florida, replies: “The principles of Friends’ suit 
me, but why should I try to convert to them 
others, settled, happy and useful in other beliefs? 
With the exception of a few of liberal ideas, no 
one has asked us any questions in regard to 
Friends’ ideas, and to the majority they would 
savor largely of heresy.” [Perhaps it was the 
“few of liberal ideas” in every neighborhood that 
the writers of the Philadelphia epistle had in 
mind. ] 

From College Park, Georgia, L. T. W. writes: 
“The exigencies of life have thrown me with a 
people who think differently of a religious life 
from my idea of it. Yet when I have talked with 
them, there seems little difference when the wrap- 
pings of creed and education are stripped off; but 
I have never yet felt it was required of me to 
change my ‘church.’ ” 

A Friend who has been afflicted with deafness 
for years, writes from Elmira, N. Y.: “I enjoy 
Friends’ literature above all other reading. The 
silent worship and communion with our Father in 
Heaven has ever and always been in accordance 
with my belief, and as I go downward the journey 
of life I have more and more faith in Friends’ pro- 
fession.” 

C. F. L., of Orange City, Fla., goes back in 
recollection to the days of his youth: “My feel- 
ing towards Friends as Friends has become 
stronger with time. I have not been able to sit 
in a meeting of Friends for more than forty 
years, and each year, I guess I might say, has 
strengthened my love for a woman who wears the 
old scoop bonnet. I am proud of connection with 
the Friends’ meeting, and speak of it whenever 
opportunity occurs. There is nothing that would 
give me more pleasure than to be able to attend 
a meeting at Green Street or Cherry Street, and 
hear a sermon such as I have often heard Lucretia 
Mott preach.” 

L. L. K., of Washington, N. C., speaks of the 
political conditions in that State: ‘Since the last 
communication I received from the Yearly Meet- 
ing we have carried a great reform through in 
North Carolina. After December 31st, 1908, it 
will be unlawful to manufacture or sell any in- 
toxicating liquor in our state, which we all think 
will be a great help in bettering the condition of 
the colored people. What we wish to secure now 
is a law by Congress forbidding railroads and ex- 
press companies from bringing liquor into the 
state. Here is where Friends in Philadelphia and 
elsewhere can do a great deal to help the colored 
people or the South, as all the Southern States 
have passed laws regulating the manufacture and 
sale of liquor but are greatly handicapped by the 
United States laws.” 
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FRIENDS IN NEW ENGLAND. 

In the report in The Evangelical Friend (Cleve- 
land, O.), of the recent session of New England 
Yearly Meeting (the one affiliated with the west- 
ern pastoral meetings and with London Yearly 
Meeting), the following observation is made: 

“There are two quite distinct forms of belief 
in New England Yearly Meeting, and this year 
references to “modern thought” frequently re- 
ceived spirited and plain replies. Those who hold 
these views, however, seem determined to force 
them upon the attention of Friends. 

“Those favoring the New Theology have ar- 
ranged for a Summer School of Religious His- 
tory which is soon to be held. Announcement 
of this was made both orally and by printed mat- 
ter, though beyond making a money appropria- 
tion through the Educational Committee, it has 
not yet been given official endorsement. There 
are many who do not approve of these things but 
most feel it best not to advertise them by discus- 
sion, and so content themselves with preaching 
the simple gospel. Amid conflicting views and 
much plain speaking, the almost entire absence 
of bitterness in discussion, was a most hopeful 
sign.” 


WEST CHESTER FRIENDS’ SCHOOL. 

[An historical sketch read by Beulah Darlington Pratt 
at the recent first annual reunion of the Old Pupils’ As- 
sociation of the Friends’ school of West Chester, Pa.] 

As a proper introduction to a history of this 
school, that holds so much interest for so many 
citizens of West Chester, around which cling many 
dear associations not only for them, but to many 
others besides, it seems fitting to give a little 
account of the tract of land upon which the school 
is situated. 

Soon after William Penn came to Pennsylvania 
he arranged that the people from Wales to whom 
he had sold 40,000 acres of land, might have it 
located all together. In the year 1684 this land 
was surveyed, beginning at Norristown and run- 
ning in a straight line along the top of the North 
Valley Hill until it came above West Chester; 
there the line turned and came along the west side 
of West Chester, known now as Bradford avenue. 
Hence West Chester was located on the Welsh 
tract in 1703. Penn’s secretary, James Logan, 
made out a deed of 1,065 acres, beginning at 
the Green Tree, on Gay street, running along the 
trolley road three-quarters of a mile and north 
one-half mile. 

In the one hundred and eight years following, 
the meetinghouse lot was sold eight times, one 
time with the expectation that the Court House 
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and jail would be placed there, but on Twelfth 


| 
| 


month 21st, 1811, it was bought by the Friends | 


to build a meetinghouse thereon, which was com- 
pleted in 1814. In 1868 the half of this original 
greenstone meetinghouse was taken down and the 
present brick meetinghouse was built. There was 
no house between Gay street and the meeting- 
house before 1830, and no sidewalks until then, 
when a subscription was taken up and a sidewalk 
paid for, so persons could come to meeting and 
also come to the burial ground where everybody 
was buried, as none of the churches had burial 
grounds except the Roman Catholic. Such is the 
statistical account of the meetinghouse and lot, 
where the Friends met and discussed the advisa- 
bility of erecting the schoolhouse that claims our 
attention to-day. 

In Eleventh month, 1833, eight copies of a com- 
munication from the committee of the Yearly 
Meeting on the subject of schools and education, 
addressed to the Quarterly and Monthy Meet- 
ings, were received and one of them read which 
claimed the attention of the meeting, and James 
Baily, Jonathan Paxson, Nathan H. Sharpless, 
David Hoopes, George Darlington, Benjamin 
Price, Thomas Hoopes, Stephen and Thomas Dar- 
lington were appointed to collect such informa- 
tion relative to the subjects therein queried after 
as is practicable and report to a future meeting. 

There were three difficulties that presented 
themselves to this committee. The separation that 
had taken place had left Friends so scattered as 
to be unable to make up a sufficient school within 
a reasonable distance to afford a salary at the 
usual rate of schooling that would induce a person 
well qualified to engage in that business. The 
unwillingness heretofore manifested to advance 
the price of schooling so that a sufficient com- 
pensation would be made with a smaller number 
of scholars, and lastly, the scarcity of persons 
properly qualified to take charge of the school. 

The matter was under consideration for several 
months, and in Tenth month, 1834, is recorded the 
report: ‘“‘The committee of men and women 
Friends appointed on the subject of education have 
several times met, and upon conferring together 
were united in proposing to the Monthly 
Meeting for its consideration the propriety of es- 
tablishing one school as near the meeting house 
at West Chester as practicable, to be the property 
of the meeting and to be that kind of school 
wherein all the usual branches of a liberal educa- 
tion such as would be deemed sufficient for 
Friends’ children generally might be obtained on 
the most moderate terms by boarding their chil- 
dren at home or a part of the time with Friends 
living contiguous or more convenient. The com- 
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mittee would further propose that if the above re- 
port should be adopted by the Monthly Meeting 
there should be some Friends appointed to try 
what funds can be raised by voluntary subscrip- 
tion in order to carry it into effect as soon as 
practicable.’’ This part of the committee reported 
on First month 31, 1835, that the sum of $765 had 
been subscribed for the purpose of building a 
school house. On Second month 28, 1835, the 
sum was increased to $1,000, and in Twelfth 
month 5, 1835, it is recorded, the committee ap- 
pointed to have a suitable building erected for a 
school house inform that it is nearly accomplished, 
and in First month 2, 1836, those appointed to 
examine the accounts of the committee that have 
the care of building a school house reported that 
the expenses incurred exceed the original sub- 
scription about $200, of which $160 have been 
subscribed since last meeting. In Sixth month 4, 
1836, the Friends appointed in Twelfth month last 
to examine the accounts of the committee who had 
the care of building a school house reported that 
they had examined the same and find that all the 
money subscribed has been collected, amounting 
to $1,214.4614, and that the expenses of building 
said house amounted to $1,210.80, leaving a bal- 
ance unexpended of $3.66, which this meeting di- 
rects to be expended for the use of the school. 

This building had a rear addition built in 1866 
at a cost of $1,943.31, and in 1886 the front was 
taken out and the present hornblend rock building 
was put up at a cost of $7,176.83. 

Therefore, with the exception of eleven years 
about the latter forties and early fiifties, this 
school has been in existence from 1836 to the pres- 
ent time, a period of seventy-two years. In 1844 
it was open only three months, in 1857 one-half 
year. In the very beginning it was open all the 
year round with a vacation of two weeks in the 
fall and two weeks in the spring, no other holi- 
days, going in session from 8 a. m. to 12 p. m., and 
1 p. m. to 4 p. m., with meager intermissions. In 
1840 there were two schools, advanced and pri- 
mary, but in all the other years one school with 
different departments, sometimes only primary, 
sometimes primary and advanced. In 1862 it 
went under the care of West Chester Preparative 
Meeting, but subsequently in Ninth month, 1895, 
it went under care of Birmingham Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends held at West Chester. 

These are the bare recorded facts; the very life 
of the school, however, centres about the teachers 
and the pupils that were once its vital force, whose 
interest has been manifested later in many ways, 
for some of whom the energy of those early years 
has been directed into the more subdued but no 
less active channel of committeehood. Time is 
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limited, records are meagre and words are inade- 
quate to express all that we would desire in regard 
to this school, but it was established and opened 
in 1836 with David Hoopes as Principal and Han- 
nah Pyle, later Taylor, as assistant, and it is with 
pride that I can refer to-day to two living pupils 
of that first session, Esther C. Darlington and 
William Hoopes, the senior member of the firm of 
Hoopes, Bro. & Darlington. In the following sum- 
mer of 1837 there came a pupil who has always 
continued his interest in the school, who for many 
years was a most interested member of the Com- 
mittee and whose advice was often sought in 
varied periods of prosperity and adversity, all of 
whose children have been pupils of the school, 
some of whom in their turn having also assumed 
the responsibility of its management. I refer with 
pleasure to S. Emlen Sharples, of the firm of the 
S. E. Sharples Lumber Co., a pupil in 1837, 1838, 
1839 and 1840. As he speaks of those early years, 
there was no classification, each scholar was put in 
the class he happened to fit. All spare time was de- 
voted to arithmetic, each scholar by himself going 
up to the teacher when he wanted any help; all he 
had to do was to get the answer, which was gen- 
erally in the book; no explanation was given or 
required. May we not say that these prominent 
business men there of later years were self-drilled 
in principles which led to success? In these years 
there came also Franklin Darlington, father of 
Edward 8S. Darlington, of the firm of Hoopes, Bro. 
& Darlington, and Elizabeth Darlington, later, 
now the wife of Torbert Ingram, residing now in 
West Chester. 

In 1841-42 a young man of twenty-four became 
the teacher. To his instruction of orthography, 
reading, writing, English grammar, geography, 
algebra, geometry, arithmetic, and mensura- 
tion came these scholars: Wm. and Thomas 
Hoopes, of the firm of Hoopes, Bro. & Dar- 
lington; Barton Hoopes, Tevis Hoopes, Emily 
Hoopes, afterwards Jackson; Phebe Taylor, after- 
wards Entriken; Susanna Taylor, afterwards 
Woolley; Davis W. Entriken, now of Kennett 
Square, and one of the oldest living pupils of the 
school; Elizabeth Entriken, afterwards Baily, and 
Thomas Chalkley Darlington and others. 

This teacher has always been interested in 
matters of education, is noted for his pursuits 
in a scientific line and has in his home most 
interesting collections of canes and coins and 


now in his 91st year still pursues the voca- ; 


tion of dentistry. I refer to Dr. Jesse C. 
Green, whose methodical records of his teaching 
are most interesting to peruse. Though moral 
suasion was his force, we see the child was not 
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spoiled by sparing the rod. 

Near this time came also as a pupil another one 
of West Chester’s prominent business men, Abner 
Hoopes, of the firm of Hoopes, Bro. & Thomas. | 
wish I could include here the other member of the 
firm, but though he was not educated here, George 
B. Thomas has always shown his loyalty to the 
school by educating all his children here, a state- 
ment that can be made, indeed, about many West 
Chester families. 

(To be concluded next week.) 


CONFERENCE AT MEDIA. 

Members of the Concord Quarterly Meeting of 
Friends participated in an interesting discussion 
ot the subject, “Possibilities of Philanthropic 
Work by Friends,” at a conference held yesterday 
[the 19th] in the old Providence meeting house, 
Media, Delaware County. In an introductory pa- 
per, a member of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s 
Philanthropic Committee [Arthur M. Dewees] 
strongly urged that Friends turn their attention 
to a thorough study of social conditions as a 
necessary step preliminary to effective reform 
work. 

The speaker briefly outlined some of the phil- 
anthropic activity in which Friends took a promi- 
nent part in the last two centuries, and said such 
names as Isaac T. Hopper, Lucretia Mott, John 
G. Whittier and John Woolman would stand high- 
ly honored through all history, because of the 
heroic efforts made by these great Quakers to free 
the negroes of America from slavery, and to help 
their fellow men in every possible way. 

Friends were given credit for making their re- 
ligion practical throughout their history, and for 
being charitable and philanthropic at all times. 
But, the speaker said, most of this work has been 
done by Friends as individuals and there has been 
too much reliance upon sentiment. The condi- 
tions of to-day demand thorough knowledge of 
the conditions surrounding the evil to be fought 
and there must be co-operation in the campaign 
against these evils. 

Much of the misery and distress now demand- 
ing relief of charity was attributed to the pre- 
vailing industrial system, with its greed and care- 
lessness for the welfare of the workers. It is true, 
said the speaker, that Friends turn their atten- 
tion more to the elimination of the causes of con- 
ditions that make necessary charity and philan- 
thropy on so extensive a scale as we now have 
them. 

To get the Quakers aroused to the urgency of 
the situation and to the wrongness of much in 
our present social system, they will, said the 
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speaker, have to do much more sympathetic study- 
ing than they have done in the past. In their zeal 
this summer in the local option campaign they 
ought not to forget the terrible industrial break- 
down, which is of more consequence in the lives of 
the people of Philadelphia and of the country than 
the liquor traffic. It is meaning untold misery to 
thousands of working people. 

Friends, with all their activity in charitable and 
philanthropic work, ought to know of the signifi- 
cance of the industrial stagnation to the great 
masses so vitally under its influence. It will be of 
little avail to get rid of the liquor traffic, said 
the speaker, if thousands of working people must 
continue to live in unsanitary, gloomy and disease- 
breeding houses; if men, women and—to our dis- 
grace—children must still work their lives out in 
dingy, badly lighted and inadequately ventilated 
shops and mills at less than their rightful wage. 

It was urged that Friends make a systematic 
study of social problems, in all their phases, 
wherever possible, in First-day schools, Young 
Friends’ associations, philanthropic committees 
and at summer schools. 

Charles Palmer, a Chester lawyer, and clerk of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Philanthropic Com- 
mittee, in the discussion that followed the address, 
urged a more hearty interest in philanthropic 
work by all Friends in the quarterly meeting. 
Susanna M. Gaskill, of Swarthmore, a well-known 
temperance advocate in Delaware County, said 
it would be absolutely necessary for Friends to 
participate generally in politics if they expected 
to accomplish reforms. Another speaker, in ex- 
pressing unity with this thought, said it was 
through politics alone that any extensive better- 
ment of social conditions, as we now have them, 
could be obtained. 

Only by securing the enactment of proper laws 
and then placing in office men who would honestly 
enforce them, could we get clean streets, comfort- 
able and sanitary houses, proper conditions under 
which to work, and playgrounds for children. 

Other speakers were Dr. Trimble Pratt, of 
Media, and Dillwyn Lewis, of Newtown Square. 

—Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

BYBERRY, PA.—The Seventh month meeting of 
the Friends’ Association was held on Seventh 
month 12th. The hottest day of this date on 
record, yet the meeting was attended by a very 
goodly number, among them being men of affairs 
attracted by knowledge of the speaker, Franklin 
Spencer Edmonds, of Philadelphia. Anna Comly 
read selections from Isaiah, bearing upon the sub- 
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ject for the day. The Executive Committee sug- 
gested the omission of the Eighth month meeting, 
but after discussion it was decided to hold it as 
usual on the first First-day in the month. 

Franklin Spencer Edmonds, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the recent Arbitration 
and Peace Conference in Philadelphia, was then 
introduced and spoke on “Peace.” Some of the 
topics upon which he touched were briefly: ‘“The 
greatest discovery ever made is man’s responsibil- 
ity to man. The world is more closely knit to- 
gether to-day than ever before—famine in Russia 
touches the heart of America. The argument for 
peace is based on three principles, the first of 
which is economic; the ravages of war are not es- 
timated, yet it is supposed 1,500,000,000 have per- 
ished in war, and not only that, but it withdraws 
men from useful life to which they do not return 
if life is spared. No nation is better fitted than 
ours to furnish a substitute for war, for it was 
said at Brussels, if the United States demand 
peace no nation will refuse.”” He referred to the 
holding of the Third Hague Conference and the 
proper preparation for it; to the New York Con- 
gress in 1907, and to the recent Pennsylvania Con- 
ference. ‘There is no bigger moral question to-day 
than peace.’’ Remarks of appreciation were made 
by Nathaniel Richardson and Jas. Bonner, Sr. 


A. C. 


BOOKS AND READING. 


“The Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson to his 
Family and Friends” are a treasure-house of orig- 
inal and wise and kindly observations on life and 
literature. They have now for eight years been 
known in the pair of bulky and somewhat costly 
volumes. A new, cheap edition is just from the 
press, and in this light-weight, small form they 
should reach a much wider circle of readers than 
before was possible. No praise of these charming 
letters is better than that of Stevenson’s friend 
from boyhood, Prof. H. B. Baildon, who wrote: 
“For myself, I feel that these volumes form one 
of the most thoroughly live human documents of 
this or any time....And were all Stevenson’s 
works lost but this one book, I have little doubt 
it would long survive as the vivid, sparkling, 
genial , sincere, and absorbing record of one of 
the brightest and bravest spirits of all time.” 
(N. Y., Chas. Seribner’s Sons). 


Virtue never stops or goes out of her path for 
the greatest wind that blows.—Montaigne. 





Activity is the only road to knowledge. 
—Bernard Shaw. 
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THE THINGS THAT COUNT. 


Not what we have, but what we use; 
Not what we see, but what we choose 
These are the things that mar or bless 
The sum of human happiness. 


The things near by, not things afar; 
Not what we seem, but what we are— 
These are things that make or break, 
That give the heart its joy or ache. 


Not what seems fair, but what is true; 
Not what we dream, but good we do— 
These are the things that shine like gems, 
Like stars, in Fortune’s diadems. 


Not as we take, but as we give; 

Not as we pray, but as we live— 

These are the things that make for peace, 

Both now and after Time shall cease. 
—Clarence 


DEATHS. 


JACKSON.—At Wildwood Crest, N. J., on Seventh 
month 17th, 1908, Emily H. Jackson, daughter of John 
and Jennie E. Jackson, of Lansdowne, Pa., aged 16 
months. Funeral at the home of Herbert P. Worth, West 
Chester, Pa., on Seventh month 20th. Interment private. 


MENDENHALL. — At the home of her son Lind- 
ley, near Corwin, O., on the evening of Seventh month 
5th, 1908, Mary, widow of Joseph Mendenhall, aged 81 
years. 

A month before she came a day’s journey that she 
might see Lindley in his new home, a few days later 
she was taken ill. She gradually grew weaker, but was 
conscious until the last. To her death had no terrors; 
*twas but the laying aside of a worn out frame to enter 
into the joys of her Lord. Three sons and one brother, 
Thomas Thorpe, of Selma, O., survive her. 

She was a member of Stillwater Monthly Meeting, held 
at Richland (Quaker City), Guernsey Co., O., a branch 
of Ohio Yearly Meeting. 


SLAUGHTER.—Charles J. Slaughter, only son and re- 
maining child of W. H. and Susan L. Slaughter, aged 11 
years and four months, at their home in Thayer, Kan- 
sas, Seventh month 10th. 


WAY.—At his home, Richardsmere, Md., 15th of Sev- 
enth month, 1908, William M. Way, in his 86th year. 

This Friend, widely known and respected as a minister 
in the Society of Friends since his recommendation by 
Little Britain Monthly Meeting, in 1867, traveled fre- 
quently in the service, and few, perhaps, have had 
more of a drawing power, a more convincing 
ministry than he. In early manhood he was an 
instructor of youth, choosing the public school as giving 
the widest opportunity for usefulness, refusing other more 
lucrative calls because of this conviction, and continuing 
his winter teaching long after relinquishing the school for 
the farm, as much from love of the work and a strong 
desire for helpfulness to the young as for its remunera- 
tive value. 

When, as to years, his sun should have been at meridian, 
he was stricken with paralysis, and since the partial re- 
covery at that time, his life has been one long ministry of 
patience, under physical limitations which, with most 
servants, would have seemed to bar further effort. 
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With the aid of his crutch—one side being almost inac- 
tive—he would walk miles to the smaller meetings, and 
when assembled with his people the calm serenity of his 
countenance evidenced the peace within. Not infrequent- 
ly a brief message was given, the willing spirit again 
dominating the bodily weakness in its intense desire to 
make the meaning clear. To this ministry of patience 
many a survivor owns a helpfulness as great as that of 
the more perfect years. 

Near the close, a close friend said to him, “Thee has 
been a long time preparing for this;” and he answered, 
“Yes, seventy years and more.” Again, to the question, 
“Have the promises ever failed thee?” the answer was em- 
phatic, “Never—never once.” 

The worn body was laid to rest in Penn Hill Burial 
Ground, on the 18th, and strong testimony was born to 
the instrumentality of his ministry in leading others into 
the service. 

His wife preceded him by about eight years; her long 
life of quiet home-serving was a ministry, the remembrance 
of which will live also in the hearts that knew and loved 
her. - = 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


On account of the serious illness of his mother, Dr. O. Ed- 
ward Janney cannot carry out his plan of visiting Westbury 
Quarterly Meeting, and the meetings at Jericho, Bethpage, 
Purchase and Clinton Corners, N. Y. 


W. J. McWatters visited Buckingham Meeting and 
First-day school at Lahaska, Bucks Co., Pa., on First-day, 
Seventh month 19th. The First-day school, which pre- 
cedes the meeting, was well attended and the exercises 
were interesting, showing preparation and reflecting much 
credit upon Superintendent Marian Eastburn and her 
corps of teachers. 

The meeting was well attended and the interest in 
Friendly matters gave promise of an activity that should 
receive the encouragement and sympathy of all the mem- 
bers of the meeting. The inspired thought of the day was 
from the 37th Psalm, “Commit thy ways unto the Lord 
and He will direct;” therefore, “Fret not thyself because 
of evil.” The central thought was—Religion is the art of 
living every day in harmony with God’s will. 


A birthright member of Byberry Monthly Meeting 
writes: 

‘‘Byberry Meeting must have been established long be- 
fore 1808; that must be the second house built, as my 
parents were married in Byberry meeting in 1800, and I 
believe several generations of my mother’s family were 
buried in Byberry Friends’ Burying Ground, as they set- 
tled in that vicinity long before the Revolution. I think 
the notice in the Intelligencer seems to infer that the pres- 
ent house was the first built. When was the first erected?’’ 
[Doubtless the dates of the establishing of Byberry Meet- 
ing and of the building of the first house will be given by 
the historian when the Centennial exercises are held in 
the house built in 1808.] 


Martin Academy, Kennett Square, Pa., has been reor- 
ganized with James N. Richardson as principal and Ruth 
E. Richards and Sarah F. Passmore assistants, all of 
Swarthmore College. The course of study has been much 
extended, with the view of preparing students for busi- 
ness and college. Catalogues will be furnished on appli- 
cation to Sarah S. Lewis, Kennett Square, Pa. 
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CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. 


7TH MONTH 25TH (7TH-DAY). 
—Westbury Quarterly Meeting at 
Westbury, Long Island, at 10.30 a. m. 
Mary Travilla and Henry W. Wilbur 
expect to be present. Meeting of Min- 
istry and Counsel day before at 2.30 p.m. 


7TH MONTH 26TH (1ST-DAY). 

—Meeting of Friends at Westbury, 
Long Island, attended by Mary Travilla, 
of West Chester, Pa., at 11 a. m. 


—The Visiting Committee of Salem 
Quarterly Meeting, will attend the 
Meeting at Woodstown, N. J., at 
10.30 a. m. 


—Meeting at 15th St. and Rutherfurd 
Place, New York City attended by 
Henry W. Wilbur at 11 a. m. 


—An appointed meeting at Bethpage, 
Long Island, at 3.30 p. m. 


—In Toronto, Can., at Forum Hall, 
Yonge and Gerrard Sts., at 3 p. m., the 
meeting of Friends will discuss ‘‘Re- 
ligion and Superstition.’’ The Adult 
School meets at 9 a. m. at McCaul and 
Queen Sts.; subject ‘‘Using the World 
—the Unjust Steward.’’ 

—An appointed meeting at Wantagh 


(Jerusalem), Long Island, at 3.30 p. m. 
attended by Mary Travilla. 


—Solebury (Pa.) Meeting, at 10a. m., 
attended by Wm. J. McWatters. 


—Meeting of Friends at White Plains 
at home of E. B. and G. A. Capron, 42 
Fisher Ave., at 11 a. m. 

—The Meetings in Philadelphia, at 
17th St. and Girard Ave., and 35th St. 
and Lancaster Ave., at 10.30 a. m. (not 
1l a. m. as during the winter.) 


7TH MONTH 28TH (8RD-DAY). 
—Concord Quarterly Meeting, at Con- 
cord, Pa., at 10a.m. Meeting of Min- 
isters and Elders, day before, at 1 p. m. 


7TH MONTH 29TH (4TH-DAY). 

—Purchase Quarterly Meeting, at 
Purchase, N. Y., atll a.m. Meeting 
of Ministry and Counsel day before, at 
2.30 p. m. 


8TH MONTH 1ST (7TH-DAY). | 


—Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, at 
Race St., Phila., atl p. m. Meeting of 
Ministers and Elders, day before, at 
2p. m. 


8TH MONTH 2ND (iST-DAY). 

—Appointed meeting at the Old Stone 
Meeting House, Clinton Corners, N. Y. 
at 3 p.m. will be attended by Mary 
Travilla and others. 


—Meeting of Friends at Valley, Pa., 
at 10a. m., attended by Visiting Com- 
mittee of Philadelphia Quarterly Meet- 
ing. 

—At Newtown meeting house, Dela- 
ware Co., Pa., a circular meeting at 











WORLD-FAMOUS 
J. JAMES TISSOT COLLECTION 
BIBLE PAINTINGS 
OLD TESTAMENT SERIES 


TISSOT 
PICTURES 


FOR THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOL 
AND HOME 


By arrangement with the American 
Tissot Society, New York, we offer 
to our readers 1,000 sets of the famous 
Tissot Bible Pictures at the low price 
of $1.00 per set. 


The pictures are printed in the colors 


of the original paintings, size 5 x 6, put up ina neat portfolio, 120 different pic- 


tures in each set. There are two series (120 in each), the first series illustrating 


the Old Testament, the second series, the New Testament. 


The originals of these pictures have been exhibited throughout the country 


for several years and more than a million people have paid 50 cents each to see 


them. In them the great and impressive scenes in the Bible story are depicted, 
true in color, costume, landscape, and al] details, to the life, the country and the 


time. 


These pictures have received the endorsement of leading ministers and Sunday- 
School teachers throughout the United States. When one is reading or teaching 
the Bible, such a graphic interpretation of its stories is helpful, interesting and 


delightful. 


Send order with money direct to Friends’ Intelligencer, N. W. Cor. Fifteeenth 


and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., stating which series is desired, and the pictures 


will be sent promptly. 


MONEY REFUNDED IF NOT SATISFACTORY 


| 3p. m., under care of Concord Quarterly 


Meeting. 

8TH MONTH 5TH (7TH-DAY). 

—Abington Quarterly Meeting at 
Gwynedd, Pa., at 10 a. m. Ministers 
and Elders, day before at 11 a. m. 

8TH MONTH 8TH (7TH-DAY). 

—Miami Quarterly Meeting at Green 
Plain, O., at 10 a. m. Ministers and 
Elders, day before at 2 p. m. 

—Salem Quarterly Meeting at Salem, 
O., at 11 a. m. (sun time). Ministers 
and Elders same day at 10 a. m. 


8TH MONTH 28TH (6TH-DAY). 


—Friends’ General Conference, at 
Winona Lake, Ind. 


The truth is, the stronger, better- 
trained will a man has, the less ob- 
stinate he will be. Will is of reason; 
obstinacy, of temper. 


—Helen Hunt Jackson. 





We have heard a judge of high 
standing deny that the police put pris- 
oners through the “third degree” to 
extort confessions that may be used 
against them, and yet every week we 
see statements to the effect that so and 
so was treated in this unlawful way. 

—Christian Register. 


It is reported that there is at least 
one woman lawyer in Egypt, Mrs. 
Nathalie Michel. She has passed all 
the examinations with honors, and for 
months past has made application to 
the Egyptian tribunals for leave to 
plead. At last the mixed court of ap- 
peals has granted her permission. She 
is an Armenian, the daughter of a 
well-known barrister of Tiflis. She 
based her thesis, “Pro Domo,” on the 
Roman and Egyptian law, which she 
claimed gave her the right to plead. 


—Woman’s Journal. 
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1126 CENTRAL AVE., OCEAN City, N. J. 
Open for the year. Hot water heat. Home com- 
forts. Pleasantly located near the beach. 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


HOTEL WARWICK 


The best equipped small hotel in Atlantic City. 
S. Carolina Ave. and Boardwalk. 
Telephone Connections. 
SARAH i. _FULLOM, formerly of the Aquarelle. 
17 Sea View Avenue 


The MARLBOROUGH OCEAN GROVE, N. J. 


One block from ocean; near hot and cold sea- 
water baths ; within short distance of the Auditor- 
fum ; electric lights and bells in rooms; home-like 
and comfortable; kept by Friends. Special rates 
for June and September. For particulars address: 
Samuel B. Lippincott. 


“ i 1) Wesley Ave. and Sixth St. 
The Driftwood, OCEAN CITY, N. J. 
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Home comforts. 
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“ELBONAR.” Homelike, 

and all beach attractions. 
ELIZABETH P. BONNER 

510 7th St., Ocean City, N. J. 


near boardwalk, pier 


Joy is the natural and inevitable 
outcome of intercourse with God. It 
is not simply the assurance that by 
and by all will come right; it is the 
discovery that to know God is to be 
glad. Our greatest early joys are 
drawn from sweet human fellowship. 
Some people are so dear to us that 
we want to have them about us, not 
simply because they do things for us 
or lighten our responsibility, but be- 
cause we love them. Their presence is 
an unchanging source of joy. ..Above 
all is this the case in the relationship 
of the soul to God.—R. J. Campbell. 
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Vice-President 

In these days when newfangled 
ideas of questionable soundness, and 
some old ones in modern toggery, are 
knocking for admittance at the door 
of the mind, it is well to place on 
guard that discriminating and ju- 
dicious official known as Common 
Sense. At the same time he should 
be instructed not to reject the new 
simply because it is new, nor the old 
because it is old. The guiding rule 
should be: “Prove all things; hold fast 
to that which is good.” 
—Universalist Leader. 


One of the most distinguished of our 
American college women, who has 
been attending the International Con- 
gress at Amsterdam, writes in a pri- 
vate letter: “We are pretty conserva- 
tive in America,—the women in the 
rest of the world are going ahead and 
leaving us behind. There were splen- 
did women present, many fine speak- 
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ers, and all so much in earnest. I felt 
ashamed that our college women are 
so lukewarm. However, the time of 
awakening is at hand, and I believe 
something will come of it.” 
—Woman’s Journal. 


The highway of history is strewn 
with the wrecks and ruins of dead 
faiths and worships, yet the mysteri- 
ous presence perpetually appears in 
Destroy all the so- 
called religions, but religion itself re- 
fuses to die. Out of doubt itself arises 
a purified faith. The unbelievers can 
have no peace till they strike hands 
in new fellowship and lay the founda- 
tions of new temples. No harm ever 
comes to the man who lets go a creed 
which he can no longer retain with 
honesty; much harm may come from 
heartless conformity and _ insincere 
profession. “Let us not fear that we 
can lose anything in the progress of 
the soul.”—Charles Gordon Ames. 
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